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Bach’s Passion Music. 


[From the German of C. H. Birrer.] 


THE ST. JOHN PASSION. (Concluded.) 
ée. THE ARIAS. 


We now turn to the Arias, which claim no 
small part of our attention in this work. Tothe 
ruling taste of our times they appeal but  par- 
tially, although we meet in them all the excel- 
lencies of Bach’s way of composition in rich 
measure : strictly characteristic melody ; earnest 
declamation, closely following the sound and 
meaning of the words; harmonic and contrapun- 
tal mastery in the conduct of the accompanying 
instruments. But the composer’s earnestness and 
the serious destination of these pieces allowed of 
no concession to the sensuous apprehension of the 
general public. If in our altered circumstances 
the judgment of the public is influenced not so 
much by religious edification, as by the artistic 
and esthetic side of such works, then our stand- 
point is a different one from that which Bach 
presupposed. A concert audience can follow the 
flight of the great master in his dramatic treat- 
ment of the choruses and recitative ; but it is only 
exceptionally that it will be in a condition to 
sink into these depths of Christian contemplation, 
out of which he drew the fountain of his music 
in the Arias. 

How much more must it be so where, as in 
this case, the purport of the words is purely dog- 
matical, containing little that is exciting in itself, 
while at the same time the breadth of the musi- 
cal treatment tends to lessen the interest of the 
hearer, who is not able to give himself up to it 
entirely and follow it with all his faculty of feel- 
ing and of apprehension ! 

Accordingly the Alto Aria: “Von den Stricken 
meiner Siinden (D minor, 34, with accompani- 
ment of two oboes and Basso continuo), as well as 
the Soprano air: “Jch folge dir,” &e., (B-flat 
major, 3 8), in which the flute part, concertante 
with the voice, accompanied only by the Bass, 
depicts the joyful course of a serene soul purely 
at one with itself,—will on the whole find little 
recognition. The same may be presumed of the 
Alto Air with Quartet accompaniment: “Ach, 
mein Sinn” (F-sharp minor, 3-4), as well as of 
the Tenor Air, treated with most wonderful figu- 
ration iu the accompanying instruments (2 Vio- 
lins d’Amour and Bass) : “Erwiéige, wie sein blut- 
gefirbter Riicken” (See how his blood-stained 
back”), which in fact with its long-spun melismat- 
ic turns lies far remote from present ways of feel- 
ing and perception. 

This will be less the case with the Bass Aria: 
“Eilt, thr angefochtnen Seelen” (G minor, 3-8), 
whose rapid movement hurrying to an appointed 
goal, four times interrupted by the anxious, eager 
question of the chorus: “Whither? whither ?” 
rests in the brief reply : “toward Golgotha” and 
“to the mount of Crucifixion,” only to renew its 
exhortation that we follow in the footsteps of the 


Lord. 





The composition rises still more in the Alto 
Air: “Es ist volibracht” (“It is finished”), which 
soars more freely even in the text. Accompanied 
by the Viola di gamba in expressive and melodi- 
ous solo, it utters in a short strain, breathing deep- 
est sorrow, the last word of the Lord before His 
departure ; then, in the flaming up of the victo- 
rious announcement (“The hero of Juda con- 
quers with might”), it represents the triumph of 
the divine word over death and hell, until the 
jubilation is again made dumb before the repeti- 
tion of the mournful words: “It is finished,” and 
relapses into the first lament. 

This Aria is followed by the words of the 
Evangelist : “And He bowed His head, and gave 
up the ghost.” Upon this immediately comes in 
the Bass (D major, 4-4) with the expressively 
melodious song, accompanied only by the organ 
and the basses: “Mein theurer Heiland, lass dich 
Fragen (Dearest Saviour, we would ask Thee), 
which is interrupted, with deeply searching ef- 
fect, by the Chorale which has been repeatedly 
employed already : before the denial of Peter in 
the first part, as well as after the Lord’s words: 
“Lo! this is thy mother.” The simplicity of the 
orchestral treatment and the melodious rhythm 
of the song contrast in a wonderfully peculiar 
manner with the earnest harmony of the Chorale, 
out of which dark, deep background the Aria 
stands forth in radiant relief. It is the gloriflea- 
tion of the Lord, that here shines forth upon the 
world out of the solemn moment of death, and 
finds its open recognition through the Chorale of 
the praying congregation, through the Christian 
Church. 

With the introductory Chorus began the strug- 
gle and the suffering. Here we find the victory, 
not as in the preceding Aria, still under the suffo- 
cating burden of the cross, but in the freedom of 
its grandeur and its exaltation. 

A short Arioso for the Tenor (in the St. Mat- 
thew Passion Bach marks these little sentences 
as Recitative) leads to the last Aria. This Ari- 
oso, in which you feel the agitation of Nature 
after the departure of the Lord still vibrating, is 
one of the most beautiful pieces of the work. 
Under the prolonged high tones ot two flutes and 
two Oboi di caccia the string quartet moves trem- 
ulous in the after-murmur of the storm, while the 
Tenor in expressive recitation sings the beautiful 
words assigned to him. 

And in tender, tearful melody, introduced and 
followed by flutes and Oboe di caccia, partly in 
concerted, partly in united song, the Soprano 
answers him (C minor, 3-8): “Zerfliesse, mein 
Herze, in Fluthen der Zihren” (Melt, my heart, 
in floods of tears). 

The earthly sorrow for the Son of God, whose 
majesty and greatness, whose world-redeeming 
significance his death and wondrous signs have 
first implanted deeply in the soul, flows forth in 
the tones of this Aria, which is one of the noblest 
and most deep-felt that Bach ever wrote. Form- 
ed as if out of a single thought, and yet present- 


ducts the hearer to the Cross, upon which the 
body of the Redeemer hangs, no object of terror, 
but of the deepest grief, pouring itself forth at 
his feet in streams of tears. 

And so we stand just before the end of a work, 
which, however much we may admire the as- 
tounding grandeur of the Matthew Passion, ex- 
cites not less our deepest sympathy and venera- 
tion for its great creator. 

f. THE CHORALES. 

Before we pass to the very close, we have yet 
to turn our attention to that series of masterworks, 
which Bach has incorporated into the Passion 
Music under the name of Chorales. 

The destination of these Chorales has already 
been pointed out. They were to keep the whole 
work true to the Christian ground-tone which the 
divine service of the day (Good Friday) above 
all required. They also were to serve to bring 
the listening congregation into active participa- 
tion in the service, to make them part and parcel 
of the action and the pious meditations based up- 
on it. For the Christian Church Song belongs 
to the religious cultus as an artistic element- 
Where this element is taken up by the whole 
congregation, it expresses itself in the Chorale, 
as the universal basis of the divine service. This 
appears more in the Passions, than in the Canta- 
tas of Bach, as a pervading thought. 

This is not the place to justify the way in 
which the great composer has set his Chorales 
just as we find them here. As they are, they are 
in their appropriate place. They are master- 
works of a peculiar kind; and by their expres- 
sive treatment, entering so fully into the charac- 
ter of the situation, they produce the most strik- 
ing effect. 

The very first Chorale : “O boundless Love,” 
which followsclose upon the repetition of the Cho- 
rus: “Jesus of Nazareth,” is set in such a way 
that every word calls out the noblest feeling. 
How incomparably beautiful is the conduct of 
the voices at the words: “dieser Marterstrasse” 
(“this street of martyrdom”)! What a deep 
feeling finds expression in the concluding strophe: 
“And Thou must suffer!” We find again the 
same preéminence, we might say the same predi- 
lection, in the treatment of every single one of 
the Chorales which are incorporated into this 
beautiful work. When, after Christ says: “If I 
have spoken well, why smitest thou me ?” the 
Chorale: “Who could so rudely smite Thee ?” 
sets in in the full harmony of its tenderly melo- 
dious measure ; or when, after the words: “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” rises the firm and 
solid strain: “Ah mighty King, through all the 
ages great,” with its wonderfully moving bass ; 
when the Chorale, breathing steadfast faith in 
deepest grief, begins : 

‘‘Within my heart deep dwelleth 

Thy name and cross alone,” 
and dies away so mournfully: “For thou hast 
bled to death,”—the impression universally will 
be a powerfully great, an elevating and consoling 








ing this in every conceivable variation, it con- 


one. But everywhere, too, is the expression of 
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the words and of the situation mirrored in these 
Chorales with a fidelity, a lofty, tranquil grandeur, 
which continually reminds us that it all belongs 
to a divine service in the church, in which we too 
are permitted to take part. 

We might in this connection call attention to 
one Chorale, just before the closing chorus, 
which completes the picture of the sufferings of 
Christ : “© O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn.” What a 
depth of sorrowfulness, what steadfast trust aid 
confidence speak from this harmonious master- 
work! The words : “durch dein bittres Leiden,” 
and again: “All Untugend meiden,” finally the 
two concluding stanzas, lift this little composition 
to a grandeur and an elevation that place it by 
the side of the first masterpieces ever yet crea- 
ted. 

In the Matthew Passion prominent significance is 
attached to the Chorale: “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden” (“O Head, all bruised and wounded”), 
which recurs several times in the course of the 
work. So here the Passion Song: “Jesn’s sor- 
rows, pain and death” is introduced by Bach in 
three particularly conspicuons places : first, after 
the denial of Peter; secondly, after the words 
which Christ upon the cross addresses to his moth- 
er; and for the third time, after the words: “It 
is finished.” 

Here too,—apart from the inner reasons which 
Bach had for such repetition of the same Choral 
melody,—we see how paramount an end it was 
with him, and how earnestly he strove for it, to 
secure the character of unity to the impression 
made by the whole work. 

g- THE CONCLUDING CHORUS. 
And so we enter the profound mood of the 
wonderful concluding chorus: “Rest, ye weary 
sacred limbs!” Tranquil sorrow, trust in the re- 
demption, steadfast faith, speak out of this clear 
stamped melody and deep felt harmony. We 
stand at the grave of the Lord. The body, wound 
in linen clothes with spices, is lowered into it. 
The friends and disciples, who have followed him 
thither, cast one last look of love upon the dead 
outward form, in which the divine prophet had 
so long lived among them and taught them, in 
which he had even now endured the last fearful 
agony before them. Like prayers for blessings 
on him, the tones of the pious song descend. 
And when the grave is closed, then there re- 
sounds, before the crowd have parted, in firm and 
solid harmony, the Chorale : 
“Ach Herr, lass dein lieb Engelein 
Am letzten End die Seele mein 
In Abrahams Schoos tragen,” 

till the tones die away with the words : 


“Herr Jesu Christ, erhire mich, 
Ich will dich preisen ewiglich.”’ 


The friends and disciples leave the grave. We 
too go with them. Consoled, uplifted, full of 
new strength of faith, we retire from a_ place 
where the Gospel and Christ’s offering for Man 
have been tauglit usin the noblest manner, in- 
terwoven with the loveliest flowers of Art. We 
have taken part in his sorrows, and feel ourselves 
purified thereby, brought nearer to the Lord 
whom we revere. 

Such is the form and outline of the work of 
the great master, which we have sought to ex- 
pound, both as a whole and in its several parts. 

Only a man of the great reach and power of 
Bach could have resolved to go beyond the lofty 
grandeur of this work, and create one even great- 


er, even more complete and perfect. His gigan- 
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tic mind shrank not from a task like that which 
he had set to himself in the St. Matthew Passion, 
to which we shall now turn our attention. 


Eee eee 


Additional Accompaniments. 
(From the London Musical World, Dee. 11). 


The production of Mendelssohn’s versions of 
the Dettingen Te Deum and Acis and Galatea has 
once more brought up the vexed question of ad- 
ditional accompaniments. In other words, it has 
re-opened the dispute as to the liberty of musi- 
cians in dealing with the works of their prede- 
cessors. It may be well to hear the argument on 
both sides. 

First, let the Purist speak. Stand forward. 
Mr. Purist, and recite the articles of your belief. 

‘My belief is founded on reason in the ab- 
stract ; and, in the concrete, on the reasonable 
rights of genius to a property in its work for all 
time. Handel and Beethoven are dead, as to 
the body; as to the spirit, they are more alive 
now than ever they were. Sir, I look upon the 
man who takes away from the work of these, or 
any other masters, as little better than a thief; 
and upon him who tampers with their designs as 
an impertinent meddler. I have only one ques- 
tlon for either or both :—By what right ? What 
would happen if a modern painter ventured to 
adapt the drawing and coloring of Tintoretto or 
Domenichino to modern tastes; or, if a present- 
day litterateur accommodated Shakespeare to 
present-day forms of speech? You know, Sir, 
that the whole world artistic would give forth a 
howl of execration. But I disdain to rest my 
case on analogy. Even if practices like those 
instanced were common, I would stand up for the 
inviolateness of a musician's score. That it must 
not be touched I hold asa principle of general 
application ; but there are special cases which 
turn the meddling hand into one of sacrilege. 
The genius of Handel is concerned with one of 
these. Sir, if ‘who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat,’ who amends Handel should be a 
greater master than Handel, and who adapts him 
should be at least his equal. T am not sure that, 
with regard to the class of works upon which the 
old master’s fame chiefly rests, either his superior 
or his equal has yet appeared. But T disdain to 
rest my case upon the absence of competent 
workers. My principle remains under every 
condition inflexible :—Hands off the works of 
genius.” 

Very good, Mr. Purist ; now stand aside, if you 
please, and let your opponent, Mr. Expediency, 
have his say :— 

“My friend, the enemy, is somewhat dogmatic, 
but T shall not press him hard on that point, nor 
shall I quarrel with what seems to him right from 
his point of view. Unfortunately, his point of 
view is so low down that he can see next to 
nothing. All that mects his eye is a ‘score,’ and, 


just as when the Israelites lost sight of Moses they 


worshipped a calf, he worships a ‘score.’ I also 
worship, but not with blind adoration, because 
within my field of vision are some things which 
set me a-reasoning. 

“Let me indicate one of them ;—one will suit 
my purpose, and settle my opponent. It is all 
very well to talk in grandiloquent terms about 
the inviolability of a composer’s score, and to 
make comparisons between Tintoretto and Han- 
del. Neither the one or the other are germane 
to the issue. Let us look at the matter as prac- 
tical men and not as sentimentalists. Your sen- 
timentalist, like Bully Bottom’s lion, is a ‘fearful 
wild fowl’ and does an infinity of mischief. A 
few years ago, if your sentimentalist had had his 
way, there would not have been a cotton shirt 
within these narrow seas; while every old lady 
of our acquaintance would have found it difficult 
to sweeten her tea. Depend on it, sentimental- 
ism does not make the world go round. Let us 
take the thing—a most disturbing mote—out of 
our eye, and then look at this matter of Handel’s 
scores. What do we see! Music ;—grand music. 
which every discerning man admires with all his 
heart and sonl, but to which only the enthusiastic 
few would listen. The world cannot afford to 
lose these mighty utteranves, yet lost they must 


be unless accommodated to the world’s ear. 
Here, then, we have the choice of what in defer- 
ence to Mr. Purist, I will call two evils: the re- 
touching of Handel’s scores, or their ultimate 
neglect. Which of these is the less I leave with 
confidence to public judgment. One word more: 
—I grant that only a master should meddle with 
a master’s work, and that, to be ever so great, he 
should handle it reverently as a sacred thing.” 
Between these arguments pro and con the 
public mnst decide ; and to this task we bid the 
public address itself with such zest as is possible. 





(From the Atheneum). 


The Oratorio Concerts.—No two works 
of the maker of music who is the most esteemed 
in England are more familiar than the Dettingen 
Te Deum and Acis and Galatea. But they were 
both clothed with fresh beanty by the additional 
accompaniments with which they were performed 
on Wednesday last. Readers of Herr Devrient’s 
“Recollectionsof Mendelssohn,” will recollect that 
the composer while stationed at Diisselfdorf wrote 
to his friend in Berlin begging him to recover 
the “scores of the added iustruments” in the Li- 
brary of the Singakademie. Mendelssohn had 
written them at the request of Zelter, and he was 
anxious to recover the scores, not only because 
he intended to bring out one at least of the works, 
but also because he wanted to make some altera- 
tions in his former arrangements. The passage 
in which he expresses his anxiety on this subject 
gives the reader an insight into Mendelssohn’s 
extreme solicitude for his art. “It is most impor- 
tant for me,” he writes, “to have either my origi- 
nal MS., or else the score from which the per- 
formance was then conducted. I will give my 
reason for requiring it, which you will approve. 
In the score of Acis I have found amongst many 
good things, several which I could not now in- 
dorse, and want to correct before it can pass into 
other hands, because I consider this matter of re- 
instrumenting as requiring the utmost conscien- 
tiousness. Now it happens that I recollect hav- 
ing done some still more arbitrary things in the 
Te Deum than in Acis, and I must expunge these 
faults (as I now regard them), as I cannot annul 
the score.” Until the publication of this letter, 
nothing was known of Mendelssohn’s additional 
accompaniments, so that the performance under 
notice was as interesting as though the work of 
completion had been undertaken for our express 
behoof. There is assuredly no need to insist 
that the accompaniments have been added with 
a delicately sympathetic hand, and that the mas- 
ter’s original design has never been overlooked in 
the desire to commend his mode of treatment to 
modern ears. So much must have been safely 
predicated ; more than this is not, in our opinion, 
to be asserted without deeper study than is possi- 
ble at this moment. We are so accustomed to 
Handel’s original orchestration that we are in 
danger of questioning at first hearing the very 
emendations, or rather adornments, which we 
should afterwards be most unwilling to relinquish. 
Nothing left by so consummately accomplished a 
master as Mendelssohn is to be criticized without 
the most careful examination. As he himself 
said, “They,” meaning the Berlin Academy, “can 
instrument their oratorios themselves with a cou- 
ple of horns and an old comb and kettle drum,” 
and we have had frequent experience that great 
works may be botched in London after as rough- 
and-ready a fashion. But Mendelssohn wrought 
with other tools, and his workmanship is to be 
scrutinized in another spirit. Enough for the 
moment to record that all concerned in Wednes- 
day’s performance were obviously sensible of the 
interest attaching to the occasion. Although 
written in marvellous haste, to celebrate an al- 
most forgotten victory, achieved by a still less re- 
membered conqueror, and although more unequal 
than most of Handel's works, the Te Dewm still 
keeps its hold on the public ear. As we listen 
we feel that we are in the grasp of a giant, from 
whose influence there isnoescape. The pastoral 
opening scenes of Acis show the master in his 
most gracious mood, but he soon takes delight in 
the monster Polypheme, and seems to enjoy the 





picturing of the dismay his footsteps bring. The 
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parts of Damon and Acis were sung by the same 
singers who lately appeared in the representa- 
tion of the Cantata at the Princess’s; the latter, 
Mr. Montem Smith, again proving his artistic 
taste, and the former, Mr. Vernon Rigby, being 
less coarse than usual. As for Herr Stepan, he 
must have modelled himself upon Herr Formes. 
Galatea’s peerless songs were rendered by Mme. 
Lemmens with somewhat overdrawn expression. 
This clever, pains-taking lady often misses her 
mark by aiming too high. The choruses were 
for the most part well sung, but Mr. Barnby on 
several oveasions was led to hurry the time un- 
necessarily. The true, even singing of Miss 
Marion Severn in the Te Deum should not be 
left unnoticed. 





(From the Daily News.) 


To the Te Deum Mendelssohn has added flutes, 
clarionets, ard horns, and occasionally a contra-fa- 
gotto, to reinforce the bass passages ; the two trum- 
pets being increased to three whenever these instru- 
ments are used ; the larger number only appearing 
occasionally in Handel’s score. In fact, the instru 
mentation has been almost entirely reconstructed, es- 
pecially in the writing for the instruments just 
named ; which, as in other of Handel’s works, is 
scarcely practicable by any other than an exception- 
ally skilled player. An especial instance of this oe- 
curs in “Thou art the King of glory,’ in which, instead 
of Handel’s original trumpet solo, portions of the 
passages only are given to the three instruments, 
sometimes in unison, sometimes in chords, other por- 
tions being transferred to flutes, oboes, and clari- 
onets. 

Notwithstanding Mendelssohn’s own statement, 
we find some of the changes made in Acis more inno- 
vative than any in the Ze Denm, although the former 
has undergone less general alteration. Throughout 
the Serenata, Handel uses only violins, basses, flutes 
and oboes. To these Mendelssou has added violas, 
flutes,clarionets, bassoons horns, trumpets and drums, 
enhancing the effect not only by increased fulness of 
sound but also by various added details, full of beauty 
and variety. He has also introduced a corno Inglese di 
basso. In several instances, especially in ‘The flocks 
shall leave,’ and ‘Wretched lovers,’ the angmentation 
of power is especially appropriate. Throughout the 
work there are abundant fillings in; among which 
those of the added viola parts are frequently of great 
beauty. In some instances there are entire altera- 
tions of Handel’s passages, vocal and instrumental. 
‘Happy we’ has heen changed from twelve-eight tu 
six-eight time, which accords better with the rhythm 
and accent than the original tempo. Mendelssohn has 
also altered the close of the chorus, and added two 
bars of symphony, likewise making changes in the 
choral writing in the part commencing ‘See what 
ample strides he takes.’ Perhaps, however, the bold- 
est alterations are in ‘Hush, ye pretty warbling choir.’ 
This Mendelssohn has put into three-four time, and 
has changed the florid instrumental passages into 
triplets of quavers, assigning these chiefly to the vio- 
lins, and using the ordinary flutes instead of the pic- 
colo. The elaborations and changes mage by Men- 
delssohn in this song are throughout of great value 
and interest. Exquisite incidental solo passages for 
flutes and clarionets occur at intervals, leaving the 
pervading triplet character to be chiefly maintained 
by the violins ; and the general effect is far more re- 
fined and graceful than that of the original version, 
in which there has always been, to our ear, somewhat 
of pertness and flippancy. Among many felicitous 
additions may be particularly cited those to the in- 
strumentation of the soprano solo, ‘Must I my Acis 
still bemoan,’ in which the original oboe solo of Han- 
del’s score is charmingly accompanied by two violon- 
cellos (soli) with exquisite effect. 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 9). 


The first of these concerts, given last night in St. 
James’s Hall, brought the musical public face to face 
with difficulties which are likely to become common. 
For good or for evil, the lawfulness of ‘additional ac- 
companiments’ to works written without modern or 
chestral resources is admttted ; and we should gain 
nothing by appeal, if disposed to make it. The ques- 
tion still open for discussion is as to the limits within 
which one musician may do what he likes with the 
work of another. That this is a serious question 
need not be pointed out. Its settlement will either 
preserve the integrity of genius, or throw genius into 
the hands of whoever fancies himself able to improve 
it. Mendelssohn’s additional accompaniments to 
Acis and Galatea, first heard in England last night, 
contribute towards a decision of the question, hy 
showing some things that ought not to be done. We 





may do well to look at them ; but first Jet us point 
ont that the date of Mendelssohn’s MS. is 1829. 
When, therefore, the illustrious musician determined 
to retouch the work of his illustrious predecessor he 
was a youth of twenty ; and, moreover, Acis and Ga- 
latea had already passed through the hands of Mo- 
zart. But he who in 1836 wrote St. Paul may be 
pardoned for a consciousness, in 1829, of ability to 
‘accompany’ Handel; while the chances are very 
much against his knowledge that Mozart had fore- 
stalled him. So far, Mendelssohn can hardly be as- 
sailed, and had he contented himself with doing for 
Acis and Galatea what another great genius did for 
the Messiah, his work would deserve nnqualfied ap- 
proval ; but the youthful amender of Handel took 
liberties which ought rigidly to be forbidden without 
exception. Inthe introduction to ‘Hush! ye pretty 
warbling choir,’ and wherever a similar passage oc- 
curs in the song, there is an unbroken flow of trip- 
lets ; a bar is added before the voice enters; and the 
characteristic long shake accompanying ‘Your thrill- 
ing strains’ is taken away. In the chorus, ‘Happy 
we,’ Handel’s final cadence is interrupted by a 6-4-2 
chord on the minor seventh of the scale, and a purely 
Mendelssohnian cadence of three bars follows. Last- 
ly, in ‘Wretched Lovers,’ some of Handel’s rests are 
shortened one half, and that preceding the exclama- 
tion, ‘See what ample strides,’ filled up. Whether 
these alterations are for the hetter or the worse is not 
the question. In any case they are inadmissible be- 
cause, once admitted, the principle which guards the 
integrity of a composer’s work is violated, and mis- 
chief may, if it pleases, wax rampant. 

We come now to the more agreeable task of dis- 
cussing Mendelssohn’s legitimate work. In the first 
place, he has written a viola part throughout, thus 
supplying an important want in the score. He has 
also shown good judgment by the simplification of 
Handel’s ‘times’—reducing 9-16 to 3-4 for example— 
and by management of the ‘repeats.’ As regards the 
effect of the orchestration, if we bring forward only 
two or three instances it is simply because an ex- 
haustive notice would have to speak of each move- 
ment, save those not touched at all, like ‘As when 
the dove,’ and one or two others which are touched 
but lightly. The charming air, ‘Would you gain the 
tender creature,’ is among Mendelssohn’s greatest 
successes. Nothing could be more exquisite than 
the effect of the reed instruments and flutes accom- 
panying the voice in contrary motion. Another use 
of the same instruments with the music of the lovers 
in ‘The flocks shall leave the mountains,’ is extreme- 
ly happy and effective. Most admirable of all, per- 
haps, is the scoring of ‘Must I my Acis still bemoan ?” 
with its two violoncellos so/i, as a set off to the 
Jengthy plaint of the oboe, It is beyond question 
that the additional beauty with which Mendelssohn 
has invested Acis and Galatea will go far to condone 
the liberties to which we have referred. 

As well as Acis and Galatea, the Dettingen Te 
Deum was performed last night, also with additional 
accompaniments by Mendelssohn. There is, happi- 
ly, not so much to say against the second as the first, 
because, one or two passages excepted, Mendelssohn’s 
treatment of the Te Deum may be held up as an ex- 
ample for all who undertake a like difficult task. 
Two exceptions are important enough to be noticed. 
The well-known phrases for trumpets and oboes in 
‘To thee, cherubim,’ are slight!y altered, and scored 
for the entire ‘wind’ band ; without, as it seems to us, 
any increase of effect. Next, the introduction to 
‘Lord, in Thee have I trusted’ has eight bars cut 
bodily away, and thrown aside. Here, whatever may 
be gained, something is undoubtedly lost—the integ- 
rity of Handel’s idea. Surely, the mutilation of so 
great a master cannot be allowed even to genius, 
Fhese errors of taste pointed out, we have nothing 
but praise for what remains. In fact, Mendelssohn’s 
work is a masterpiece of its kind. His additions fit 
the original so well, and partake so largely of its 
spirit and character, that, in some respects, it would 
be hard to say where Handel ends and Mendelssohn 
begins. Higher praise could not be awarded. 

The story of music so unexpectedly brought into 
notice, would, doubtless, be interesting ; but it has 
yet to be told. All we know at present is that atten- 
tion was directed to it by a chance allusion in one of 
the Mendelssohn letters published by Herr Devrient. 
This led to its production and to the printing of the 
Te Deum, by Kistner, of Leipsic. The Acis and Ga- 
latea is still in MS.; its speedy publication may, 
however, be safely anticinated. Meanwhile the con- 
ductors of the Oratorio Concerts deserve a hearty ac- 
knowledgement of the enterprise which lost no time in 
bringing Mendelssohn’s work before his English ad- 
mirers.” 





Handel's “Deborah.” 
The Oratorio, or rather the Opera, of ‘Deborah’ 
possesses many of the attributes of a drama, and it 





was originally intended to be acted at the Theatre 
Royal in the Haymarket. This intention was re- 
signed ; but on its performance the house was fitted 
up in “a new and particular manner ;” and the solos 
were sung by the great tenor Senesino, the bass 
Montagrana, and the women, Strada, Negri, and 
Bertoli. The tickets were a guinea each, and the 
subscribers were compelled to pay extra for their 
boxes and stalls, because the drama was English, the 
chorus increased, the orchestra enlarged, and the 
house newly dressed and lighted “in a particular 
way.” The nobility at all this stood at bay; and 
“Deborah” hastened the real tussle between Handel 
and the King his supporter, with the noble patrons 
and subscribers of the opera, his opponents. ‘“/)bo 
rah,” which was described as a “thing that was bet- 
ter than an opera,” was with Handel a success, and 
he had it performed on many occasions ; his enemies 
considered it a failure, insisting that the houses were 
empty, that the orchestra was as noisy as it was 
wretched, and that everybody was weary of a school 
of music which pleased no one but the composer him- 
self. There can be no question that the double cho- 
ruses in this oratorio were noveltics—novelties not 
only in this country, but in every musical country in 
the world. No one had ever written, no one had 
ever heard—previous to the production of this sacred 
drama—of such choruses as the ‘Immortal Lord,” 
“Lord of Etern'ty,” “Plead Thy just caxse,” and 
“See the proud chief.” Advance in oratorio compo- 
sition like this can only be compared to the march of 
Mozart in his opera of “Don Giovanni,” and the 
stride of Meyerbeer in his opera of “Roberto il Liavo- 
lo.” These three compositions stand foremost in 
music, like three of the decisive battles of the world. 
If they had not been written, neither oratorio nor 
opera would be what they are. Handel was the 
pioneer, and met with the same fa‘e as did Mozart 
and Meverbeer. Mozart was abused for his long 
songs, for his extended ensembles, his smothering or- 
chestra, his heavy and gloomy melodies. The same 
sort of abuse was poured out on the devoted head of 
Meyerbeer, and it was all liberally emploved in de- 
preciating Handel and chasing him from the Opera. 
Handel was compelled to give up the guinea ticket, 
reduce the boxes and pit to half a guinea, the gallery 
to five shillings, and suffer the subscribers to pass in 
with their silver admissions; but reduce his orches- 
tra and chorus he would not, and these, Pope has re- 
corded as “much too manly for the fine gentlemen of 
the age.” No doubt the number of voices and in- 
struments employed in this first rendering of “/)ebo- 
rah” were at least double the number ever heard ia 
the theatre before. The Oratorio of “Deborah” is a 
war song. Fights and battles suited Handel’s dispo- 
sition better than the stage plots of an ordinary love 
story. It may be difficult to recall exactly the pre- 
cise state and condition of the old world inhabitants 
of that tract of country alongside and ahead of the 
Mediterranean, known as Canaan, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and so on; but this we know, that 
they were men of a giant race and particularly skill- 
ed in war; for there were five kingdoms reserved 
specifically to teach the Abrahamic race the art of 
war. The particular king, whom Deborah was in- 
strumental in deposing, is chronicled as having nine 
hundred chariots, a countless host, and a general, 
known for his wisdom and prowess throughout all 
those parts. Handel’s drama is the old story—the 
true God, against Baal, the false god; and there is 
the woman Deborah, the generalissimo of the forces, 
with Barak her lieutenant. : ; 
There are great preliminaries and much discussion 
in this drama, but the great fight and total defeat 
Handel and his poet have altogether omitted. We 
read that the monarchs congregated their armies by 
the waters of Megiddo, and they were met by those 
who “fought from Heaven ;” the very stars in their 
coursed warred against the Phoenician captain, his 
strength was trodden down, the prancings of the 
miglity ones were broken, and that ancient river, the 
river Kishon, engulfed the entire army, chariots, and 
horse-hoofs, and swept them all away. Such is the 
account that Deborah herself has left in her “Song 
of Victory,” an ode of which, singular to say, Mr. 
Samuel Humphreys, the author of the libretto | of 
“Deborah,” it would seem made little or no use. The 
salient points of Mr. Humphreys are the prayer for a 
leader to the host, a bristling imprecation on the idol- 
atrous persecutors of the Israelites, a grand chorus 
descriptive of the advance of Sisera and his battal- 
ions, a noisy and brilliant litany to Baal, the ‘“‘mon- 
arch of the skies,” a solemn appeal to the Almighty 
from the Israelites of just the opposite character, a 
parley between the priests of Baal and the Israelites, 
a chorus of hope from the Israclites ; and here all 
action closes, if we except the introduction of the 
wife of Heber, and her tale to Barak, describing in 
lengthened recitative how she enticed Sisera into her 
tent, gave him “a copious bowl, which he quatfed 
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with ecstasy,” sank down oppressed with sleep, when 
she seized nail and hammer, drove the nail into his 
temple, and in this way “riveted the tyrant to the 
ground.” A stand-up fight was more after Handel’s 
heart, and as he has treated this recitative in a very 
80-80 manner, we may imagine he did not much ad- 
mire this proceeding of Jael. He adopts, indeed, his 
great school of picture, and consequent appropriate 
emotion to the first and second acts of the oratorio; 
and, with the exception of that wonderful choral com- 
bination heard in 
‘‘Dolefal tidings, how ye wound, 
Despair and death are in that sound,” 

the funeral wail of Baal’s priests on hearing that their 
great general had thus been unceremoniously put out 
of the way by a woman, the choruses that are heard 
in the third act are merely adaptations from other 
and previous works of the great composer. Fine and 
grand as are these adaptations, they lose in interest 
by this transposition, and the Oratorio closes with- 
out Handel’s usual climax. The double choruses in 
the two first acts overwhelm and astound. The high 
emotion passes away, and is not revived by extracts 
from the Coronation, Chandos, and other less impor- 
tant anthems 

“Deborah” is of the highest interest, because it is all 
Handel, in bis own large and mighty manner. It is 
not made up like the “Jsrael in Egypt” and other 
subsequent works ; but it is pure Handel from top to 
bottom, and it is farthermore the first squeeze of the 
grape— Handel rioting in all the freedom and mag- 
nificence of the new thing. He had written, it is 
true, his Psalms, Te Deums, Chandos and Corona- 
tion Anthems ; his Pastorale of “Acis,”’ and his ora- 
torio of “Esther ;” but the great choral work in the 
“Deborah” overpowers all his previous efforts. Its 
performance astonished Mendelssohn when in this 
country, and at its conclusion he was heard to ex- 
claim : “Ah! well might Beethoven say Handel is the 
master of us all.” 

“Deborah” was given last week in Exeter Hall, by 
the members of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Sir 
Michael Costa conducting from a score of his own 
revised and additional accompaniments. Of the cho- 
ral effects by so large a body of voice and so well 
trained a band nothing need be said. It is one of 
the institutions of the country ; and Handel’s eight- 
part chorus of a dramatic nature heard in this way is 
a ne plus ultra in oratorio performance. In the days 
of the concerts of Ancient Music it was possible to 
hear the three great choruses “Immortal Lord,”’ 
“See the proud chiet,” and “Plead Thy just cause,” 
—but the Ancient Concerts are over and gone. Han- 
del now lives chiefly in Exeter Hall, and we trast it 
will not be long ere there be a repetition of this noble 
and beautiful composition.— Orchestra, Dec. 17. 


A Collegiate and Musical Institute for the 
Blind. 
(From the Daily Advertiser, Dec. 28). 

A number of gentlemen, of various professions, 
met last Wednesday at Dr. S. G. Howe’s office, to 
hear an exposition of the plan for a National Colle 
ginte Institute and Musical Conservatory for the 
Blind, which he has for a long time been maturing ; 
and which was set forth in the last report of the in- 
stitation at South Boston. 

The doctor began by alluding to that generat law 
of nature which causes a certain number of defective 
children to appear in every generation. <A study of 
this law enables us to predict, with an approach to 
exactitude, that under given social conditions, there 
will be among the next million children born a cer- 
tain number defective in their bodily organization ; 
and, moreover, that about so many will be blind, so 
many deaf, so many club-footed, so many hare- 
lipped, &e. 

The important point is, that the proportion of the 
whole and of each class is largely under human con- 
trol, and dependent upon obedience to or violation of 
cognizable laws, 

For instance, the usual proportion of those defec- 
tive hy deafness is about one to fifteen hundred of the 
whole population of Massachusetts ; but in the town 
of Chilmark, by reason probably of intermarriage, it 
is more than one in fifiy. 

Of a million children born in the temperate zone, 
more than five hundred are born blind, or with organs 
of sight too feeble to resist ordinary destructive 
agencies, so that they almost surely become blind. 
Special researches in certain a that the 
census underrates the real number. here are prob- 
ably at least eight hundred in Massachusetts ; about 
two thousand in New England ; and twenty thousand 
in the United States. 

It is easy to teach the blind, hard to teach the 
deaf. 

Blindness obstructs mental and moral development 
very slightly, deafness very gravely. 
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Blindness disables the outer man, deafness the in- 
ner man. 

Blindness is the greater misfortune to the poor, 
deafness to the rich ; nevertheless, no public provis- 
ion was made for the instruction of the blind in the 
United States until within forty years, and some time 
after it had heen made for the deaf mutes. 

The example first set in Massachusetts was rapid- 
ly followed in seventeen other States, where institu- 
tions were organized ; to which the legislatures of ten 
neighboring States made provision for sending blind 
children as public beneficiaries. 

These eighteen establishments have about one thon- 
sand pupils, bovs and girls, who remain under in- 
struction from five to seven years. They are tanght 
the common branches of school learning ; a little 
music ; and some handicraft. This suffices for the 
most of them. It makes them equal, perhaps a little 
superior, to children of their social position in respect 
to common-school instraction. It increases their 
self-respect and self-confidence. It inspires the wish 
to keep themselves out of the dependent class ; and it 
greatly increases their chance of doing so. Most of 
them find some household or industrial establishment 
in which they can fill a useful place. Their moder- 
ate culture fits them for social companionship ; and 
their little knowledge of music is a sourc2 of enjoy- 
ment to themselves and to those about them. 

Throughout New England and most of the Middle 
and Western States, any parent of a blind child ean 
have him taught at public charge ; and, if the special 
school is not near his door, the child is taken to it, 
kept and tanght, without his being put to more cost 
than are his neighbors, who send their child to the 
common school. 

One feature of this public provision is, that the 
claim of blind children for special instruction is put 
upon the same footing as that of ordinary children, 
to wit: that of justice, not of mere charity. This is 
very important. 

lindness and dependence—a blind man and a 
beggar,—have heen so long and so closely associated 
in the public mind, that, in the old countries, when- 
ever institations for the blind are projected, aid is 
asked solely in the name of mercy. 

The fact of being classed among dependents and 
considered as objects of special charitv, is a source 
not only of mortification, bnt of positive disadvan- 
tage. It paved the way to the heggar’s post at the 
roadside ; for people usually hold themselves at the 
price set upon them by others, 

The effect of these measures in the United States 
is becoming apparent in raising the blind, as a class, 
a little above the low social grade in which they are 
placed, even in the most civilized European coun- 
tries, 

To raise the blind in the social seale—to give them 
self-respect and the respect of the public—is a pro 
digious work, because we have to undo the effect of 
social debasement and of individual dependence. But 
it has heen begun ; and, as it must be pleasing in the 
sight of God, it will surely be suecessfal. 

Having provided for common school instraction, 
for a knowledge of music, and training in mechanical 
art, what more ought we to do? Just what we 
should like to have done if we were poor, and a blind 
child had added to the bitterness of our poverty. 

Dr. Howe went on to show that among the numer- 
ous graduates of our public institutions, and among 
blind children who receive elementary education at 
home, there are a few who have talents and_ taste, 
and who sigh for means of higher culture than the 
State institutions afford. They long to read the 
classics, and to master the literature of their own lan- 
guages, in order to gratify their tastes, to lift them- 
selves to an intellectual level with the hest society, 
and to add to their means of usefniness in life. His- 
tory furnishes instances of blind children horn to 
wealth, or placed in favoring circumstances, who 
have become respectable scholars in various depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

Bat, said he, we need not go beyond the history of 
our own institation for proof of the capacity of the 
blind to profit by culture. We have fitted for college 
two boys quite blind from birth. One entered Har- 
vard University, the other Dartmouth College Both 
held their own with their class, and gradnated in re- 
spectable standing. One hecame a brilliant musi- 
cian and a successful teacher of music, and gave 
great promise, but died young; the other has been 
for several years principal of the State institution for 
the blind in Tennessee, and has managed his estab- 
lishment with entire success. 

We need a National Collegiate Institute and Con- 
servatory of Music, specially adapted to the condition 
and wants of persons whose sight is partially and 
temporarily impaired by disease, and of those who 
are permanently blind—an institute in which the 
course of study shall be the same as in our best col- 
leges. 
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All the teaching would, of course, be oral; | in the case of the blind. 


and the apparatns and modes of illustration be ad- 
dressed to the touch. It should be supplied with 
text-books, maps, diagrams and the like, in raised 
characters ; also a press and apparatus for embossing 
and printing new bocks. It should have large col- 
lections of models of various kinds, such as weights, 
measures, tools and machinery ; manikins and mod- 
els showing the anatomy of animals and plants, as 
well as their outward form. It should have collec- 
tions of shells, crystals, minerals, plants, seed ves- 
sels and the like ; models and sections showing geo- 
logical strata; philosophical apparatus adapted to 
the tonch ; in short, everything that can be repre- 
sented by tangible forms. 

It would amaze those who have not thought about 
it, to know how much can be done in this way. 
Saunderson, the blind professor of mathematics in 
Cambridge, England, not only knew ordinary money 
well, but he was an expert numismatist, and could 
detect counterfeits in a collection of antique coins bet- 
ter than ordinary persons could do by their sight. 

Such an institute should have for professors and 
teachers able men, with special aptness for adapting 
their lessons to the condition of their scholars. It 
should furni-h facilities for the study of languages, 
ancient and modern; of mathematics, of pedagogy, 
and especially of music. 

It should be well provided with everything neces- 
sary in a good Conservatory of Music, such as or- 
gans, pianos, wind and stringed instruments ; and 
have funds for payment of competent teachers. 

Dr. Howe @welt upon what is self evident to think- 
ing persons, the advantage which generous culture 
would give toa blind person, whatever may be his 
calling. 

Such an institute would be useful, he said, to two 
classes ; first, to young men or women retarded, em- 
barrassed, or arrested in the course of their education 
by some disorder or weakness of sight, which can 
only be cured by months or years of entire rest to the 
eyes. Few think they can aftord this. They are 
tempted to use their eyes. more or less. The disease 
is liable to become chronic: and the sight i$ often 
weakened for life, if not totally lost. It is hard to 
calenlate the number of such persons, though it is 
very easy to see that it must be large. 

More than five thonsand persons were treated last 
vear for affections of the eye in the public institutions 
11 Boston, besides the large number treated in private 
practice. So frequent are diseases of the eye, that 
several eminent physicians practice only as oculists. 
At a moderate calenlation there is (besides those en- 
tirely blind) a constant number of three thousand 
persons with diseased eyes in this State 

Dr. Dix, the ocnlist, remarked that the estimate 
was alow one. He thonght that such an institute 
would be of great use. He had known many young 
persons arrested in their studies by disease of the 
eyes, to whom it would have been a great blessing. 
It would have enabled them to rest their eyes entire- 
ly for a year or two, without ceasing to study, end 
would have saved not only their time, but, in some 
cases their eyesight. 

Dr. Howe said that most of the students would 
come from among the twenty thonsand blind persons 
in the United States, but especially from among the 
cleverest gradnates of the various State institutions 
for the blifid, where only elementary instruction is 
given. : 

The only special buildings that snch an_ institute 
would need absolutely would be two structures, one 
with rooms for lectures and recitations, and for col- 
lections of models ; another for music halls, instrue- 
tion rooms, practising rooms, ete. The buildings 
could be erected in wood for $20,000 each, above the 
cost of land. The first could be provided with a nu- 
cleus of collections of models for about $5,000 ; and 
with printing press and the means of embossing for 
$5,000 more. The collections would almost certain- 
ly he increased by donations, 

The music hall could be provided with an organ, 
ten pianoforter, and a collection of musical instru- 
ments for about $15,000. Everything, however, 
would have to be done in the plainest and most econ- 
omical manner. 

It is reasonable to expect that an adequate yearly 
allowance wonld be made by the legislature of our 
State for scholarshins ; and that other States would 
senda number of select pupils from their several in- 
stitutions, and pay a snitable price for their education. 
If there were a fund large enough to pay, by its in- 
terest, the salaries of professors, the other current 
expenses would be small. 

No money should be invested in a hnye pile of 
bricks and mortar, in which to lodge and board the 
scholars. It would be better to board them in neigh- 
boring families, becanse all the disadvantages of the 
method commonly adopted in colleges (which is a 
cross between convent and barracks) are intensified 
No. external influences 
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should favor the tendency which a common infirmity 
readily engenders, to social segregation of the suffer- 
ers, and to a spirit of caste among themselves. 

The question of location should be settled mainly 
in view to two things: first, easy access to the musi- 
cal centre of a large city, so that students could con- 
stantly hear the best performers and associate with 
artists. They must breathe a musical atmosphere. 
There can be no substitute for this. Second, the lo- 
cation must be in view to facilities for attending or- 
dinary lectures upon such branches of science and 
learning as they would hear with advantage. Cam- 
bridge, perhaps, would be the most suitable place in 
the United States. 

There are certain strong considerations, which in- 
telligent blind persons will appreciate, in favor of 
having the college entirely separated from an ordi- 
nary institution for the blind ; and being under a dis- 
tinct board of trustees. 

It will be seen that Dr. Howe contemplates an en- 
tirely new establishment, such as does not exist in 
the world. He says this is the next step to be taken 
for the elevation and the happiness of an unfortunate 
class of our fellow men, who have been in all ages, 
and to a considerable extent still are, classed among 
paupers and treated as dependents. The offer of an 
opportunity to the most gifted among them for broad 
and generous culture, would be only the logical re- 
sult of the successful efforts which have been made in 
our country to give to all of them the opportunity 
of elementary instruction. Shall we not follow in 
the way which duty commends to our conscience, and 
charity to our hearts ? 

After his remarks, Dr. Howe introduced three in- 
teresting little blind boys, who are now under train- 
ing for a college course. 

They read the Book of Viri Romz in Latin; and 
showed considerable proficiency in the language. 

No books have, as yet, been printed for the blind 
in Greek ; nevertheless, these boys showed how easi- 
ly the grammar of the language can be taught by 
oral instruction. 

The gentlemen present were much interested, and 
seemed convinced that the enterprise is practicable. 

No vote was passed ; but the proposition met with 
gencral acceptance, and preliminary measures -were 
taken to carry it into execution. 

It is understood that the Treasurer of the Perkins 
institute will receive funds for the general purposes 
of that establishment ; or for the proposed collegiate 
Institute ; or for printing books ; or to be funded, as 
the donors may direct. 





Our Amateurs. 
(From the Nation, New York.) 


Without a doubt, music is the art that is most fos- 
tered among us. No parlor is considered furnished 
that lacks a piano. No young Jady’s education is 
thought sompiote without some knowledge of the di- 
vine art. hile abroad the opera only exists through 
subsidies from the state, here the popular taste for 
music supports at least one, sometimes two and three 
companies at the same time. But the greatest evi- 
dence of the vital hold that this art has upon us is in 
the number of amateur societies that exist in this 
city, of a few of the most prominent of which we 
purpose giving some account. 

And first, it may be premised that with all this 
broadcast culture of music, and in despite of the hun- 
dred thousand pianos that are made in this country 
every year, and the tons of musical compositions that 
are published, and of the fact that music is taught in 
the public schools, so that the whole people may be 
said to be educated in it, yet we have no national 
music, and have produced scarcely a single musical 
composition that rises to the dignity of fourth-rate 
merit. Drawing and painting and sculpture are com- 
paratively neglected here—certainly are not univer- 
sally taught—and yet we have produced painters who 
have challenged the attention, if not the admiration 
of the world, and sculptors who fully rank with those 
of other nations. The pictures of Church and the 
statues of Powers, Crawford, and Story are as well 
known on the other side of the water as on this, but 
though we have an army of composers there is not 
one among us that has risen above the rank and file, 
or been able to create a single composition that is 
really an addition to the musical literature of the 
world—not even a song, much lessasymphony. The 
works that have been produced are feeble imitations 
of foreign models. Mortifving as the fact may be to 
our vanity, it must be acknowledged that the little 
music we have that possesses really distinctive Amer- 
ican characteristics takes its inspiration from the ne- 
groes. Those rude refrains that tell the story of the 
poor black “Way down upon the Swanee River,” or 
in “Old Virginny,” or of the “Old Kentucky Home” 
have really found their way round the world. They 
are but the echoes of a miserable plantation life, but 





they are heard in the great salons of Europe. The 
rest of our music has no vitality of its own. It is 
constructed on either the German or the Italian mod- 
els. Between these two schools our teachers also are 
divided, and they carry with them their pupils to the 
one side or the other—for the schools are, to a great 
extent, in antagonism. 

Those of our amateurs brought up in the Italian 
school affect to despise German vocal music as being 
harsh and unmelodious, and recognize no merit in 
anything that is not extracted from the opera, while, 
on the other hand, the Germans find these Italian 
arias and cavatinas tiresome, meaningless, and frivo- 
lous. This division of sentiment is as noticeable 
among the amateur musica! organizations of this 
city as it is among individuals : some of them sing 
nothing but the compositions of the Italian school, 
others nothing but those of the German. Of course, 
in the matter of musical organization our Teutonic 
friends altogether take the lead. They have brought 
with them the traditions of their fatherland, and di- 
rectly they get here they crystallize naturally and as 
a matter of course into musical clubs, devoted to the 
music of their own nationality. 

The best known among these clubs are doubtless 
the Liederkranz and the Arion. In some sort they 
are rivals—in a pleasant and friendly way to be sure, 
but still sufficiently so toemake each a little jealous of 
the success of the other, and anxious to take the first 
om in the public estimation. Both organizations 

ave brought themselves more prominently into pub- 
lic notice than the other kindred societies, by the 
masked balls that they are in the habit of giving at 
the Academy of Music every winter, in which each 
strives to outdo the other in the magnificence of the 
appointments and the brilliancy of the entertainment. 
But there are many other musical societies among 
our resident German population of nearly equal mer- 
it, if of less celebrity, than the two we have named. 
In all there are in this city and its immediate suburbs 
nearly a hundred, of which there are sixty-four in 
New York. Among the most prominent of them 
are the Schillerbund, the Saengerrunde, the Teuto- 
nia, the Beethoven-Maennerchor, and the Mozart- 
Verein. 

These societies are stimulated to practice by the 
prize festivals that are given every alternate year. 
The latest of these was held in Baltimore, last July ; 
the next will take place in this city, in 1871. At the 
Baltimore Saengerfest twenty-nine societies attended 
from this city. The Liederkranz appeared with 74 
members, the Saengerrunde with 64, the Schillerbund 
with 59, the Arion with 52. There was intense in- 
terest felt between the Liederkranz and the Arions as 
to which should take the first prize. The former 
gained it, to the great mortification of the members 
of the latter society, who failed even in taking the 
second prize—a humiliation from which they have 
not yet recovered, ‘The usual insinuations that the 
judges had been bought were freely made, and the 
Arions even, by challenge, attempted to draw their 
successful rivals into a supplementary contest before 
another set of judges ; but the sagacious men of the 
Liederkrang felt the laurels secure upon their brows 
for two years at least, and failed to see the advisabil- 
ity of risking them to no purpose. At the contest 
the Arions had sung an easy and insignificant song, 
which had, perhaps, its weight with the judges in 
contributing to their defeat. Since then they have 
given a concert here, and, to show what they could 
do, sang on that occasion the most difficult of all the 
songs that were given at the prize contest, but sang 
it so badly as to reflect no credit upon themselves 
whatever. 

The system upon which most of these societies are 
conducted is the same. Many of them are incorpo- 
rated, and some own valuable property and have 
handsome club-houses and concert-halls. They are 
supported by the initiation fees and the annnal dues 
of the singing and non singing members. The Lied- 
erkranz has a double chorus, singing sometimes as a 
male voice chorus, but having also ladies in the so- 
ciety, which enables them to give compositions writ- 
ten for mixed voices. They own three adjoining 
houses in Fourth Street, where they have ample club 
accommodations for their members and a fine and 
spacious concert-hall. They support a school also, 
where young ladies are taught to sing and play gra- 
tuitously. The society consists of abont eleven hun- 
dred members, of whom some nine hundred and fifty 
are subscribing or non-performing members, and 
among these are almost all the wealthiest and most 
distinguished of our German population and very 
many music-loving Americans. The concerts of the 
society are for the most part private, but the finest 
choral and orchestral compositions are given at them, 
for the clnb has an amateur orchestra of about fifty 
members. Mr. William Steinway is the president, 
and Mr. Pauer the conductor. ‘This society has been 
in existence about twenty-two years. It took the 





first prize not only at the contest at Baltimore, last 
summer, but also at that at Philadelphia in 1867, and 
so feels double-crowned. Their charter enables them 
to hold property to the value of $500,000. They 
have performed all the great choral works of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and of 
many of the minor composers. . 

The Arion Society is somewhat similar in organi- 
zation, except that it is simply a male chorus, there 
being no ladies among the singing members. It is 
under the very able direction of Mr. Carl Bergmann. 
It was organized in 1854, is an off-shoot of the Lied- 
erkranz, and has its headquarters at the Germania 
Assembly Rooms. Thesociety has about four hun- 
dred and thirty members, of whom some sixty are in 
the chorus, the rest subscribers entitled to admission 
to all the entertainments given. : 

Last winter the Liederkranz and Arion came to- 

gether at one of the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, and sang the choral parts of Wagner’s Lo- 
hengrin. Both of these organizations are thorough- 
ly democratic. A common love for music is the 
strong bond that makes of them a brotherhood. Art 
is the great leveller, and the wealthy merchant and 
broker, the barber, the baker, the tailor, the physi- 
cian, and the lawyer stand shoulder to shoulder, ani- 
mated by a common sentiment of artistic devotion, 
and clink their glasses in the genial fellowship of 
song. 
The other German societies are so similar in their 
character that no separate mention of them is needed. 
All of them have their weckly rehearsals and their 
frequent social meetings, at which every kind of rec- 
reation is indulged in—sometimes a fancy-dress ball, 
sometimes pageants and processions and carnivals, 
sometimes dramatic representations, and at all times 
music. A pleasant example of their ways of enjoy- 
ment is found in the festival held by the Arion Club 
at their rooms on Christmas night. There was music 
and, of course, the inevitable lager-bier, and dancing 
—for ladies were invited—and an immense Christ- 
mas-tree brilliantly lighted and loaded with gifts, of 
which there was one for every member of the club, 
and which were presented with humorous remarks by 
the orator of the evening. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the good effects of these organizations in 
fostering content and kindly feeling, in relieving the 
wear and tear of long days of hard work, in making 
life pleasant, and in creating a love of innocent pleas- 
ures in place of vicious ones. It is but forty years 
since these organizations were first started in Ger- 
many by old Zelter, Mendelssohn’s teacher, and his 
friend Fleming, and now they exist everywhere in 
Germany. A single Bund there has over eighty 
thousand members, while our Northeastern Saenger- 
bund has but two thousand singing members. The 
drill of these clubs would be vastly better if the mem- 
bers did not hold the beer-glass in one hand as well 
as the music-book in the other—but then the good- 
fellowship would be less. 

Just at present the Arions are hard at work at Von 
Weber’s.“‘Freyschiitz,” which the society proposes to 
give at the Academy of Music, in January: Mr. 
Canditus taking the tenor part, and Mr. Remmertz, a 


*glorious basso, who will certainly make a strong im- 


pression, assuming the ro/e of Caspar. The repre- 
sentation will probably be a better one than the opera 
has ever received here. It certainly will so far as the 
choral parts are concerned. 

It remains for us in a future article to speak of our 
numerous American amateur societies, some of which 
are known through their public performances, for in- 
stance, the Harmonic, the Mendelssohn Union, and 
the Berge Choral Union, while others, though of a 
more private character, are accustomed to sing to 
very numerous invited audiences, as, for instance, 
the several clubs under the direction of Mr. Abella, 
Mr. Rivarde, and Mr. Mosenthal. In these are to be 
found the best of our native amateurs, and the per- 
formances of some of them attain a high standard of 
excellence, and give bright promise of the cultivation 
of a sound taste for good music among us. 











Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Jan. 11.—Our 2d Philharmonic Con- 
cert occurred on Saturday evening at the Academy 
of Music. Messrs. S. B Mills (piano) and Ole Bull 
(violin) were the solo artists. 

Symphony in C...sceceesceveseeersere 





coccccccceesRaff. 


Concerto in D, Ist movement......6 seeeeceeeees Mozart. 
24 Concerto. F minor, op. 21.......... cocccccces Chopin. 
Overture, ‘King Lear”. .....00:seeeee Berlioz 





Fantasia from “‘Romeo”....- evcccece. ee 
Jubel Overture. ......ssceecseescssesseesess von Weber. 


The Symphony is a work of very great ability 
and talent, and totally devoid of those strainings af- 
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ter effect which are generally characteristic of the 
school to which the author belongs. The first move- 
ment—an Allegro moderato—has a sort of pastoral 
character, and the second theme is of great beauty 
and sweetness ; the melodic continuity of purpose is 
admirable in this as in the subsequent movements. 

The 2d movement—Andante con moto—is of quasi 
religious character and reminds one a little of the 
Larghetto in Schumann’s B-flat Symphony. The 
2d theme of this movement is particularly excellent, 
and this and the original theme are “pointed against” 
each other in a masterly and most effective style. 
The movement closes with an exquisitely beautiful 
suspended chord in a remote key, and, after a few 
measured drum taps, dies quietly away. 

The 8d movement—-Ailegro Vivace—is in G mi- 
nor and apparently in 3-8 time. It is quite Men- 
delssohnian in character, both as regards theme and 
instrumentation. The trio is in C major, and pos- 
sesses numberless little rans for the wood wind in- 
struments. This is really very neat, although the 
rhythm is greatly involved and it is difficult to catch 
the time. After the trio comes a delicious melodic 
phrase in A flat, which is thoroughly Schamann-like 
in character and style, and which vanishes after a 
few bars, (far too quickly for one’s enjoyment) to be 
succeeded by the first theme in G minor. 

The 4th movement—an Allegro con brio—is pre- 
ceded by a short Adagio in A flat, which prepares 
the way for a vigorous theme in C, taken first by the 
violas and soon afterwards by the other instruments. 
This movement is less original than the others, but 
is nevertheless strong and good; as a whole, the 
Symphony is a thoroughly interesting and eminently 
musical composition, in which the various themes are 
sufficiently original, while the orchestration is admi- 
rable. It was of course capitally played by the un- 
rivalled orchestra under Bergmann’s careful and in- 
telligent direction. 

Ole Bull, whose reception was much less enthusi- 
astic than it was last season, played the movement 
from Mosart’s Concerto in avery good style, and 
with measurably good intonation for him. His man- 
ner, too, was less exaggerated than it ordinarily is, 
and so the performance was quite enjoyable. Being 
encored, he played an arrangement of the Adagio 
from Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet; this he played in 
four parts--a remarkable feat, which is his only real 
excellence—and terminated with some very incom- 
plete and unartistic “harmonies.” 

Chopin’s superb Concerto was admirably played 
by Mr. Mills ; the orchestral performance was a lit- 
tle less excellent, but it would indeed be wonderful it 
everything were always done to perfection. Mr. 
Mills’s rendering of the exquisite Adagio was care- 
ful, artistic, and thoroughly imbued with the poetic 
sentiment 80 essential to a proper appreciation and 
interpretation of Chopin. For an encore Mr. M. 
played very neatly Chopin’s beautiful little Valse in 
D flat, op. 64. 

The 3d Concert will oceur on Feb. 5th, 1870, and 
the orchestral selections will be Spohr’s Symphony 
“Consecration of Sounds,” Beethoven’s Overture to 
“Leonora” (No. 2), and a new Overture by Gold- 
mark called “Sacuntala.” The solo artists will be 
Miss Kellogg (soprano) and Mlle. Mehlig (piano). 

F. 
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Music at Home. 

Masic making never went on at a brisker rate 
among us, nor in more various forms,—all more or 
less earnest, with a growing tendency that way. Eng- 
lish opera at the Boston Theatre (chiefly of the Balfe 
and Wallace description, promising better by and by) 





does not prevent a really earnest, promising begin- 
ning upon the rehearsal of Bach’s Passion Music by 
the Handel and Haydn Society. Of Symphony 
Concerts there is one very bright one to record, and 
another in preparation. And there has been Miss 
Topp’s ‘Farewell ;” and the beginning of a new 
series of Pianoforte Matinées by Perabo ; Chamber 
Concerts by teachers and pupils of the two Conser- 
vatories, at Chickering Hall; then, “Midsummer 
Night” is every night at Selwyn’s; the Parker Club 
are ready to treat their friends with music from Gluck’s 
Orfeo and Mendelssohn’s Athalie ; and much more that 
escapes the mind this moment. Great too is the ac- 
tivity in Concerts (miscellaneous and of the Chamber 
form), still more in Oratorio singing, in the larger 
towns about us. Salem, for instance, with a vigor- 
ous young Oratorio Society of the greatest promise, 
is about producing the “Messiah.” Indeed so much 
of this sort goes on in “the provinces,” that it is hard 
to keep our Boston orchestra musicians, even our 
Conductors, at home enough for our own work ; they 
have all taken to missionary enterprise, travelling 
through wide dioceses. Why do not more 
first-class musicians come and settle down in Boston ? 
In and from this centre they must always find enough 
to do.—But we must pass to our fortnightly review, 
glancing, more briefly than usual, at the more intei- 
esting occasions which we were so fortunate as not 
to lose. 

If the fourth SympHony Concert was one of the 
grandest—all Beethoven—the fifth (Dec. 30) was 
one of the most brilliant, entertaining and exciting ; 
the audience still larger than before, and evidently 
well pleased. These were the elements and this the 
way they were bound up into a programme : 


Overture to “‘Jensonda”’. ....cccccceces coccceeees Spohr. 

Fantasia, for Pianoforte, with Orchestra, on Beethoven’s 
‘Ruins of Athens,” (first time in Boston(........ Liszt. 

Miss Alide Topp. 

Symphony, in D, No. 5, (first time)..... evccecece Heydn. 

Overture 00 “Medea”... ccccrsssccssoccccerces Cherubini. 

Weber's Polonaise in E, arr. for Pianoforte and Orches- 
Wee, Dy. cccccccccrccccccccccecessosee o> apes ee Lisst. 

Overture to ‘Ruy Blas”’............eee00s Mendelssohn. 


The “Medea” Overture deserves first mention in 
the order of importance ; for it is one of the best 
overtures ever written, whether in poiut of deep, ear- 
nest feeling and significance, or of complete artistic 
unity of expression and great style ; in its simplicity 
great, and all alive with genius. When shall we 
hear that noble opera of Cherubini in our theatre ? 
That would be an event in our lyric annals, almost 
as notable as the tardy reception of Bach’s Passion 
Music into our list of Oratorios. Spohr’s Overture 
to “Jessonda,” too, with its sombre opening, its 
bright gypsey tambourine theme, and its impassioned 
climax, is admirable—in no whole work is Spohr 
more happy,—and made a fine impression. And 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Ruy Blas” Overture, so highly dra- 
matic, strong, and outside of his own subjectivity for 
once, never fails to keep the listening faculties awake 
and gratified. All three Overtures were in the main 
well played, although pure intonation in all the reeds 
and brass is not yet a thing that we can count upon 
with comfortable assurance. 

The Haydn Symphony, thongh played here for 
the first time (at least for many years), must have 
sounded quite familiar to many in most of its move- 
ments through various pianoforte arrangements, &c. 
It is one of the loveliest of the tribe, and they are all 
modelled on the same form. The Largo especially 
is full of beauty, rising to moments of grandeur now 
and then. But what could Father Haydn mean by 
that sudden fortissimo on the deep C of the bassoon, 
startling the ear in the midst of the soft dying away 
of the strain? Probably some joke with the musi- 
cians of his Kapelle, who may have grown sleepy 
just there in rehearsal. To many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, this Symphony was ‘the most delightful fea- 
ture of the concert. Others, doubtless, who are just 





passing through that phase of their musical experi- 





ence in which everything of Haydn’s sounds old- 
fashioned, wearisomely perfect, tame in its very ele- 
gance, “ultviterisch,” as the Germans say,—but who 
will certainly come back to him some day, rejoicing 
to find anything so fresh and young, when all the 
young seem prematurely old,—had only their sense of 
virtue to fall back upon in patiently resigning them- 
selves to what we older ones, who have sown our 
musical wild oats, did heartily enjoy. Why, coming 
to it after the dazzling gaslight virtuosity and ex- 
travaganza of Liszt, was it not like a refreshing walk 
into the cool green meadows, sweet with flowery fra- 
grance and the happy song of birds ! 

And so we come to Liszt, and to his enthusiastic, 
charming, brilliant young interpretress, the Fraulein 
AvipE Torr. She is plainly partial to her master ; 
and the selections—being both of them transcriptions 
of other men’s original works—were somewhat 
strange for a concert of this kind. Yet both were 
interesting. No themes could suffer less, perhaps, 
from being shaken up in Liszt’s fantastical kaleido- 
scope, than just this wild, whirling Dervish chorus of 
Beethoven,—the very genius of extravaganza in it- 
self,—and the familiar Turkish quickstep. So the 
former works itself up into frenzy under the pianist’s 
hands, until you seem to feel the ruined city ringing 
full of howling Dervishes ; and the latter steals in, in 
snatches most ingeniously, as from a distance, then 
plays itself prettily through in tinkling upper oc- 
taves, like a musical box, then swells to a grand tutti 
Sortissimo as it comes near; and both themes are 
worked together awhile; so that indeed the whole 
impression is vividly picturesque and helps to bring 
out what was in Beethoven’s fancy. It is immense- 
ly difficult, and was played with unflagging strength, 
precision, brilliancy, and fine light and shade. There 
is a certain verve and magnetism in Miss Topp’s 
playing, making all for the time being share her own 
enthusiasm. It was at least a piece exceedingly well 
suited toher. The Weber Polonaise is something 
more symmetrical and beautiful in itself; and what 
Liszt has done for it, especially by way of orchestral 
accompaniment, only enriches it and adds to its lus- 
tre. This too was finely played, yet in a somewhat 
slower tempo than we have heard before. The young 
pianist made a very marked sensation, showing that 
she still holds her own with a public that was almost 
wild about her when she first came, and which has 
ever since been partial to her. On being recalled, 
she played a familiar Nocturne of Chopin with ex- 
quisite taste. 


From Topp to Topp. Two evenings later, New 
Year’s, came the lady’s Farewell Concert, which was 
a success and in the main highly interesting. The 
Septet by Hummel, with all the instruments, and 
Mr. Perapo’s infallibly fine rendering of the piano 
part, formed the opening and, musically, the most 
important feature of the programme. Miss Torp’s 
own selections were the B-flat minor Scherzo of Cho- 
pin ; a Cachoucha by Raff, followed by that remark- 
able Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, which she al- 
ways played so wonderfully, and never more trium- 
phantly than this time ; and a set of those Lisztian 
arrangements of the genial Schubert dances, called 
“Soirées de Vienne.” All most enjoyable. 

She also, for a graceful close of the concert, played the ac- 
companiment to Miss ADELAIDE Partiipps’s fine singing of an 
Arietta by Blumenthal; ‘‘La Caprieciosa.’? Miss Phillipps 
also sang, as only she can sing,a ‘‘Prayer’’ by Donizetti. Mr. 
Warrney’s noble bass was heard to good advantage in the Mo- 
zart Concert Aria : ‘‘Per questa bella mano,’ and in Randeg- 
ger’s Sea Song. Mr. ListeMANN’s violin solos were remarkable 
as feats of virtuosity; but his selections [from Paganini and 
Ole Bull] were merely of that artificial pyrotechnic order which 
long ago became a drag in concert rooms.—Miss Topp goes 
followed by the good wishes of a host of friends here, who hope 
that she will return before a great while. 

We thought that Mr. Peraso was happier than usual in the 
making up of his last programme [Friday, Jan. 7] ; it had 
unity and pleasing contrast as a whole, and each thing in it 
helped to make the others better. Beginning with that nobly 
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impassioned Prelude and Fugue by Mendelssohn in E minor, 
he then played a really faithful, simply interpretative tran- 
scription by Liszt of Beethoven’s Liederkreis, or cycle of six 
songs: ‘To the distant Beloved,” in which the subtly shifting 
moods and phases of the tender passion,—deep and spiritual, 
as are all the musical confessions of that solitary lover—are so 
delicately breathed forth. Liszt was wisely content here to 
let Beethoven ’s own soul sing; and our interpreter plainly 
had no higher, or rather a no less worthy aspiration, of which 
he did not fall short, but enabled us to feel and realize the 
poetry and beauty of the song. 

The first and last [in C minor and G minor] of Bennett’s 
Six Studies, op. 11, were a revelation to most of us of the 
fresh, original fancy ofa compcser always elegant, but too 
near to Mendelssohn to often shine with what appears un- 
borrowed light. These were graceful, charming contributions. 
The D-major Sonata of Schubert [op. 63], was a welcome re- 
newal of some of the choice impressions of past winters in 
which Mr. Perabo introduced us to so many of these products 
of rare genius. We enjoyed it more than ever, and the feel- 
ing inspired by the wonderful Andante con moto, with its va- 
riations, was profound. 

For next week the young pianist has in readiness for us a 
new Sonata by Richter, of Leipzig, Beethoven’s Sonuta, op. 
27, No. 1, and oneof the newly published piano pieces of 
Schubert. 


Certainiy we never had so good a specimen of Opera in Eng- 
lish, as that which is heard and seen now nightly at the Bos- 
ton Theatre. Madame Parepa-Rosa, equal herself to any 
task. knew all the requirements, knew her public, and has or- 
ganized about her a really plete and admirable company. 
The opening performance of Wallace's ‘‘Maritana,”’ proved it 
to the satisfaction and delight of a very great audience. Or- 
chestra and chorus, both, for these times, were uncommonly 
good, and our friend Cart Rosa has grown well at home in his 
Conductor's seat. Minor particulars were well cared for, 
nothing slighted, the mise en scéne as good as the Theatre af- 
fords—and so one could enjoy, so far as the performance went, 
a reasonably complete, consistent whole. For the principal 
characters were excellently filled. Mme. Rosa, who had near- 
ly the whole first act to herself, in the pretty Gitana réle, seem- 
ed to us to sing more perfectly than ever ; the sweeter quali- 
ties of her voice were singularly manifest, and her easy, fin- 
ished, exquisitely shaded rendering of the light and florid 
music left nothing to be desired in that way. The more pa- 
thetic pieces, too, in the later acts were given in a large, true 
style. Her aeting was at least lively, and always in good 
taste and keeping. Mrs. Secuin makes a pretty figure as the 
boy Lazarillo, and her contralto voice and song are winning. 
The strength and beauty of Mr. Castrz’s tenor voice, whom 
we had known only in Oratorio, surprised us ; he has made 
great progress as a singer; as an actor, too, he filled the diffi- 
cult part of Don Ceesar de Bazan not badly. Mr. CAMPBELL’S 
base told powerfully in the part of the intriguing Minister, 
which be sustained with dignfty, and his singing of the ballad- 
like airs was better than they deserved. We suppose it is in 
the very nature of such sentimental ballad singing before en- 
coring audiences, to lead one into some overdoing of pathos, 
tricks of tremolo, &c., which to a healthy taste soon stales. 
The opera itself, which we heard for the first time, has much 
pleasing and effective musie in it,and to us was much more 
enjoyable in the passing ts, transitions, orchestral 
suggestions, and several felicitous ensembles, than in the set 
airs. Wallace was a virtuoso of the violin, which accounts 
for his introducing the violin solo, which might have been 
composed by any of the tribe, but which was so well played 
by Rosa that he was compelled to repeat it. There was good 
harp playing in the orchestra, which helped to make Mme. 
Rosa’s song of ‘‘The harp in the air” twice beautiful. 

On Tuesday, Balfe’s thin and hacknied opera, picturesque 
asa mere play, “‘The Bohemian Girl,’ was well presented, the 
second Conductor, Mr. Reirr, presiding. It gave us a first 
taste of Miss Rose Herser, as Adine,—petite, blonde, charm- 
ing, full of life and nature, and singing with a light, sweet, 
even voice with birdlike facility and no lack of feeling. Also 
Herr NorpBLom, the young Swedish tenor, whore tones, the 
middle ones at least, have the ring of true gold, though yet 
rather in the rough ore, while his upper notes were painfully 
forced; but it was clear he had acold. For the rest, there 
is a manly, earnest, direct way about him,‘from which some- 
thing may be expected. Mr. Szautn made a capital Devils- 
hoof. 

For the third night, Tyoratore. So far this might be called 
the Gypsey Opera: Maritana is a gypsey; ‘‘Bohemian Girl” 
is gypsey ; and then comes Azucena; the first two are well 
enough, but we do not likeour gypseys roasted.—Next week, 
Mozart's ‘‘Marriage of Figaro!” 











Parisian Notes. 
[Which we are permitted to cull from the diary of a young 
man of the Future.] 


..-. We got to Paris in time for me to hear Wagner’s 
Rienzi at the Lyrique, the only one of his Operas 





with which I was not acquainted. The performance 
was capital. Nobody did anything that was striking 
ly great, but a// sang and acted well. As for the 
opera itself, I never should have believed that such 
a volume of sound could have been produced and 
sustained with such unflagging energy by any or- 
chestra under the moon. It strikes me as the little 
work of a great genius. I believe it was his first 
grand opera, written before the “Flying Dutchman.” 
There are grand and beautiful things in it though, 
and nobody but a great genius could have written it. 
The scene where the alarm trumpet sounds and the 
bell of the Capitol chimes in, is wonderfully power- 
ful. The famous air of the peace-messenger (sopra- 
no and female chorus, with accompaniment of wind 
instruments) is one of the most beautiful things T 
have ever heard. The Opera as a whole is fatiguing 
rather than tiresome. ‘The young composer had not 
yet cut loose from the traditional Italian and French 
tantamara. Whenever he wanted a fortissimo, he 
got it by blowing and clashing with his loudest in- 
struments, instead of playing loud with his quartet, 
reeds and horns. This perpetual use of all the 
strongest orchestral means, besides tiring the ear, 
robs those passages where the trombones and cym- 
bals are used, as Hector Berlioz says, ‘‘characteristi- 
cally,” of more than half their effect. In Tannhéuser 
Wagner has changed his tactics entirely. Why the 
French government allow Rienzi to be put upon the 
stage at all, is more than I can make out. Rienzi 
rushes about in the ‘‘casaque rouge,” talking about 
“egalité du peuple, liberté,” etc., and the last scene is 
an emeute of the worst kind.... 


....Last Wednesday I went to hear Faust at the 
Grand Opera. Ah! Faureas Mephisto! There never 
was or will be anything like his singing and acting. 
I agree with L. in not thinking Carvalho equal to 
what Kellogg was in Marguerite ; but she is by no 
means to be despised. They gave the Walpurgis- 
nacht scene, which contains, in my opinion, some of 
the grandest music in the opera. The mise-en-sceéne 
is simply marvellous. The scene opens on the top 
of the Brocken by moonlight ; witches making soup 
over blue fire, and skimming kettles full of green 
steam, etc. When Faust and Mephisto appear there 
come two grand unison crashes on C and G; then 
the clouds float away, the full orchestra with harps 
playing pianissimo in C and F; and Faust and 
Mephisto find themselves in the arena of an amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by nymphs and sylphs and god- 
desses in Nubian costumes, etc., etc. The effect is 
beautiful. Then follows a beautiful chorus in F, 
(rather like the beginning of our “Down in the corn- 
fields,”) and a maestoso solo by Mephisto. All very 
beautiful. Then comes the ballet which Gounod has 
lately introduced. The music is better than Am- 
broise Thomas’s and not so good as Meyerbeer’s in 
Robert. The dancing of the corps de ballet is very 
pretty, but the solo dancing—well, it is pretty evi- 
dent what the object of the modern ballet is. The 
andience, however, rose as one man, woman and 
child, and cried bravo and clapped their hands..... 
When the enraptured Faust has been induced to 
“Jiquor up’”’ by some of the fair performers, the whole 
hall, dancers and all vanish, and he and Mephisto 
find themselves on the Brocken again, with the moon 
shining and the vision of Margherite standing on a 
rock with the red line round her neck. If Gounod 
had not inserted the unnecessary ballet music, and 
had not cut out the very characteristic and beautiful 
chorus of sorcerers and drinking song,the Walpurgis- 
night scene would be equal to if not beyond any in 
the Opera. The Church-scene was wonderfully 
given, though the “Choral” in unison was taken 
much too fast for my taste; the same with the ‘Si 
sei tu, io t’amo”’ in the prison scene, which was sung 
I noticed the same thing that Men- 
delssohn wrote to Birmann about, viz.: the poorness 
of the clarinet playing in the orchestra. How I 


allo vivacissimo. 





longed to hear some of our Weber’s (not Carl Maria’s) 
grand tones! The oboe was also very thin and fee- 
ble ; but I had the unspeakable delight of hearing the 
bass drum aud cymbals played by separate perform- 
ers. Just try to induce the H. M. Ass. to try it once 
in their orchestras. Iam sure that they will never 
go back again to what Berlioz calls the “ignoble 
noise” of those instruments played by one man, after 
having once heard them played in the proper way. 
The difference is immense. They use the trombones 
with cylinders and pistons at the Opera here, and 
they have a very thin and mesquin effect. 

.. 1 am wilder and wilder over H. Berlioz’s Sympho- 
nie Fantastique, though I have never heard a note of 
it. The first four movements are as clear and beau- 
tiful as any one but a sworn anti-Schumannite can 
desire. The “Marche au Supplice” must be wonder- 
fully impressive. There are two places in it where 
the kettle-drums, bass-drum and cymbals come in 
alone pianissimo on the last beat of the bar. The 
effect must be extremely grand. It is an “effect” I 
know, but none the worse for that ; and while we are 
on the subject we might say a few words about this 
much vilified word “effect.” Ithas lately been much 
used in opposition to “sincere” or “sincerity” in mu- 
sic, and as almost synonymous with “clap-trap.” 
Now, all music intended for public performance must 
be intended to produce some effect on the audience. 
If it is intended to merely surprise the audience and 
gain applause from mere novelty and oddness, it is 
certainly clap-trap. If it is intended to amuse the 
audience and make their time pass pleasantly, it is 
innocent enough if it passes for what it really is. If 
it is intended to imitate certain sounds in nature, it is 
no longer art bat artifice If it is intended to enlist 
the sympathies of the audience for the beantiful, the 
sublime, even for the horrible and tragic, it is high 
art. Now in music there are four means of appeal- 
ing to the sympathies of the audience, viz. : by melo- 
dic progressions, harmonic progressions, accent, and 
instrumental or vocal coloring or contrast. These 
means, of course, are almost always employed in 
combination. NowI cannot see why an artist may 
not be as sincere in the pursuit of his art, if he em- 
ploy all these means, as means, as he is when he ig- 
nores either totally or partially any one of them. If 
he makes strange chords and abrupt transitions, to 
show how much he knows of harmony, or to show 
that he is not copying from anybody else; or if he 
makes gorgeous combinations of instruments to call 
attention to his skill in orchestration, he is insincere 
in his pursuit of art and his production is mere clap- 
trap. But if he uses one or all of these means 
(I don’t care if he even brings a horse-fiddle into the 
orchestra) to make the audience feel what he feels, 
and to carry them along with him, if he uses them as 
means to fix his artistic conception and give it life, 
he is just as sincere an artist when he uses gongs and 
tam-tams as when he only writes for the old string- 
quartet. Some of these means may be more essen- 
tial to good music than others, but that does not 
make the others ignoble. Joes any one charge Cor- 
reggio or Rembrandt with painting for effect and 
with artistic insincerity because they employed the 


most striking effects of light and shade? Does any 
one taunt Titian and Giorgiene with depending upon 
effects of color for the success of their pictures ? Will 
any one even undertake to say that Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo might not have done much more for 
art than they did, if they had known how to employ 
Titian’s rich coloring and Rembrandt’s effects of 
chiar d'os curo? Then = will people keep taunting 
the modern composers with their rich orchestration 
and instrumental effects? Ifa composer is unsuc- 
cessful in the melodie and contrapuntal part of a 
piece, and is successful in his instrumental combina- 
tions, criticize his composition as you will, but don’t 
charge him with trying to hide poverty of ideas by 
brilliant orchestration, unless very great carelessness 
is evident in his work. And, to wind up this ex- 
ceedingly long winded effusion : the prevailing idea 
that fine and characteristic orchestration is an easy 
matter is all bosh. Fix. 
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Mr. Ritter’s Fifth Lecture. 


In his fifth lecture on the history of music (instru- 
mental music), Mr. Ritter sketched the progress of 
instrumental forms up to the time of Bach and Han- 
del. He said that it would condense his lecture, as 
originally written, too much if he gave the whole de- 
velopment of instrumental music up to our own day. 
Mr. Ritter’s second course of lectures will include 
and continue this subject; also the modern opera; 
Chureh music from the death of Palestrina to our 
own time; and an account of the progress of music 
in America, as based upon his own experience. This 
will fairly cover the ground. After mentioning the 
ancient forms of song, so early cultivated, Mr. Ritter 
spoke of the primitive construction of the few instra- 
ments used by the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
which were adapted only for dynamic effects, to en- 
liven and mark the rhythm of sacred dances or tri- 
umphal marches, or to regulate the motion of the 
chorus. The Christians accepted these instruments, 
though at first averse to their introduction in church- 
es. Mr. Ritter then described the ancient Irish harp, 
and Rotta or bruth (a primitive violin), as well as 
the rade instruments carried to the south of Europe. 
“But it was not antil the general introduction of 
harmony, that men gifted with musical talent began, 
by means of new inventions, to perfect the mechanism 
of various instruments, and then made use of these 
inventions for artistic purposes.” It is curious to 
hear that professional musicians at first disdained to 
compose for instruments, but left this to half educa- 
ted amateurs. 

It seems that these professional musicians formed 
regular corporations in some parts of Germany and 
France, and their laws were sanctioned by the king 
or count on whose domains they resided. The head 
of these men was called “the king of the pipers” or 
“king of the fiddlers.” At a little village in the 
south of France, near which Mr. Ritter’s boyhood 
was passed, lived and died the last representative of 
these piper kings. The gradual adaptation of folk 
songs, as dance tunes, to the instruments, as well as 
the invention of the score or tablature, was then de- 
scribed. The way in which long sustained, singable 
tones were first divided into short ones, on account 
of the inability of most instraments to sustain long 
ones, was explained ; this was called “note splitting” 
or “coloring” a melody ; hence our modern term “col- 
oration”’ for passages of short tones. An account 
was then given of the gradual perfection of the or- 
gan; of the invention of those instruments that pre- 
ceded the modern pianoforte ; with many curious an- 
ecdotes of artists and composers. Very amusing was 
the account of the lute, such a favorite with poets, 
who, unmusically ignorant of its comic peculiarities 
and defects, have shed a halo of traditionary glory 
about that instrament. Mr. Ritter, among a few 
examples of old fashioned dance forms, then played 
the striking instrumental accompaniment to the duel 
of Tancred and Clorinda, by Claudio Monteverde, 
“a remarkable effort of descriptive, dramatic music, 
and one of the most striking docaments of early mu- 
sical art.” Then came an account of the perfection 
of string instruments by the great Italian makers, and 
sketches of the lives of such violinists and composers 
as Corelli, Geminiani, Tartini, ete., and the great 
harpsichord players, Scarlatti, Porpora, Couperin, 
Rameau, and others. It seems that after the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, the organ and the 
harpsichord obtained the supremacy among iastru- 
ments. In speaking of the old organists, Mr. Ritter 
said :—‘How simple and modest were the preten- 
sions of these men, yet how deep and truthful are 
the works which they destined for the adornment of 
religious service! It must have been only through 
an exceptional perseverance and application, coupled 
with great love and veneration for religion and their 
noble art, that they were able to create such fine and 
numerous works, for the method of instruction was 
then verv complicated, and enenmbered with unnec. 
essary difficulties.” Mr. Ritter then spoke of the 
Gregorian chant as the foundation of all past great 
Catholic Charch music, and the chorale as the 
groundwork of the Protestant school, and alluded to 
the style of music that is played and sung in our 
charches by amateur musicians, ina manner as un- 
flattering as it is unfortunately jast, not only of them, 
but also of some artists by profession, who ought to 
feel that “noblesse oblige.” An amusing account 
was then given of the forms of composition fashiona- 
ble in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
seem as comical to us as the polka, mazourka, light 
ballad, and other of our own superficial fashionable 
forms will appear to posterity ; and a description was 
added of the way in which the really great composers 
created forms which bear the impress of the perennial 
youth of genius. A sketch was presented of the pro- 
gress of orchestral music as a whole, up to the dawn 
of the modern German instrumental school. 





In closing the present course of lectures, Mr. Rit- 
ter spoke of the noble example of the great masters, 
whose lives of untiring labor, iron perseverance, and 
devoted industry, strike the student like a reproof of 
those young aspirants who, not seeing the honor and 
enjoyment which lie in work for its own sake, would 
fain dispense altogether with what they call “drudg- 
ery ;” and reap their reward before they merit it. 
He quoted Goethe’s well-known saying that genius is 
only another word for industry. He regretted that 
so few were to be found to imitate these great mod- 
els ; scarcely one who will satisfy his sense of duty 
(if he has such a sense) as an artist before he yields 
to pecuniary temptations. The great men are pa- 
tient ; they do not, they did not, attempt to become 
innovators before they had mastered the alphabet of 
their art; they did not set up for artists while yet 
scholars ; nor did they besiege publishers before they 
were able to write with grammatical correctness. 
After giving one or two anecdotes of those self-sup- 
posed geniuses who create and dictate their own laws, 
and awaken too late from the delusive dream, Mr. 
Ritter concluded by asking how many of those who 
profess to be admirers—amateurs—of art,—how 
many students, how many artists, pause on the way 
that leads to the temple of music, to reflect on the 
great minds that prepared that path for them ? Minds 
that not seldom, amid the greatest trials and suffer- 
ings, poured out to all men the cup of delight which 
is so often emptied in ungrateful ignorance. Yet, 
without a sound knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of art, no future progress, no broad culture, no 
solid foundation, and no great success, can possibly 
be attained by any artist. —N. Y. Weekly Review. 





New Yorx.—The Philharmonic Society gave its 
second concert of the season on Saturday evening, at 
the Academy of Music. There was the usual large 
attendance. A new symphony by Raff, a composer 
better known to pianists than in the concert-room, 
was performed. The composition gave proof that 
Raff is a musician of much learning, and not disposed 
to yield too far to the vagaries of the extreme men of 
the German school. His symphony is founded upon 
the old and well considered formulas, and is worked 
out in a careful and scholarly manner. The andante 
movement is full of devotional spirit and ideality, the 
scherzo is bright, jocose, and very eccentric in rhythm 
and accent, and the finale buoyant, spirited and in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Mills played the best, [?] though not the most 
popular of Chopin’s Concertos—that in F minor—a 
work replete with poetic sensibility and ideality, too 
subtle for ordinary concert-goers, and of deeper mean 
ing than can possibly be caught in the transient lis- 
tening ofa single hearing. Mr. Mills interpreted 
the delicate and spiritual thought of the composer in 
a most finished and artistic manner. 

The veteran musician Ole Bull, more elastic, vig- 
orous, and graceful in his years than most men in 
their youth, played a movement from a violin con- 
certo of Mozart, and also a fantasia of his own on 
themes from Bellini’s ‘Montecchi e Capuletti.’’ 
While recognizing this artist’s many great merits as 
a violinist, especially the wonderfully beautiful tone 
that he draws from his fine instrument, we certainly 
do not find his style in keeping with the music that 
one expects to hear ata Philharmonic concert. These 
were not, as we have always understood the matter, 
intended to be popular concerts in the ordinary sense 
of that term, of which there is a sufficiency already, 
but classical ones, and, at such, the embellishment of 
Italian operatic melodies with all the tricks of the 
Paganini school of violinists seems entirely out of 
place. Not that Mr. Ole Bull did not play these em- 
bellishments well (barring his descending scales, the 
intervals of which are found in no mode, major or 
minor, Phrygian, Dorian or Lydian that we know of), 
but that they were best not played at all. 

Beglioz’s “King Lear’? overture was the only re- 
maining work on the programme that calls for spec- 
ial notice. Schumann said that he was always at a 
loss whether to consider Berlioz a genius or a charla 
tan, and certainly his ‘‘Lear”’ is a work that eminent- 
ly conduces to that doubtful state of mind. Lear 
was a mad old king, and this is a mad old overture 
—so far so good ; the music aptly illustrates the mon- 
arch, but Lear was at times something other than 
mad, and into these moods Berlioz fails to follow 
him. The overture is fragmentary; an idea is no 
sooner taken fairly in hand than it is dropped for av- 
other ; the brass instruments are in a constant fever 
of climax and trouble. The work is boldly instra- 
mented, however, and serves to bring out the wealth 
of resource of the noble orchestra. The unison reci- 
tative passages for strings, however feeble in them- 
selves, are made rich and sonorous by the combina- 
tion upon them of such an army of instruments. 

—Sun, Jan. 10. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC; 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Winds across the sea. 3. Eb tog. Mollenhauer. 30 

A sweet, flowing poetical ballad, easy of execution. 

‘Wind that comes across the sea, 
Whisper something sweet to me.” 

What that something is will be found revealed in 
the course of the ballad. 

I know a little widow. 3. Bbdtof. 

Aspicy and attractive little song abouta dainty 
little widow, who is “cunning, witty, free and easy, 
yet not bold ; like an apple ripe and mellow, not too 
young and not too old.” 

Welcome my bonny lad. 3. C toe. Warnecke. 30 

A very pleasing ballad, lively and easy yet not triv- 
ial. 

Hoop la! where are we now. 2. F toe. Wellman. 
What our Girls are coming to. 3. G toe. 

Pratt. 

There’s something seems wanting when mother 

is gone. 2. BbtoC. Turner. 

A pathetic ballad with chorus, in which the loss of 
a mother, the greatest of all losses, is touchingly de- 
picted. 

Veni Domine. 
minor to g. 
An excellent piece for class or choir. 
Do I love thee. 5. Abdtog. 
A gem of the first water. 
A star in the dark night. 
bruna.) 3. Bd toe. 
A choice song full of feeling. 


Xenia. Oh heart unfaithful. 


30 


Female voices. 5. G 
Mendelssohn. 


Trio. 


be 


0 


Wiegand. 40 
(Una stella in notte 
Muratori. 


6. Bdbtog. 
Lutz. 60 


A showy song in operatic style. 
Instrumental. 


Oriental March. 3. C. Mollenhauer. 
A pretty quick march for juvenile pianists. 
La Reine des Fees. Galop de Concert. 5. Ad, 
F Smith. 
Page’s Song. Masked Ball. 4. F. Grobe. 
An agreeable lesson piece for young pianists. 
Whippoorwill Schottische. 3. C. Tovey. 
Another whippoorwill novelty of an amusing char- 
acter. 
Cuban Grand Marche Militaire. 4. G. Ripley. 
Bon nuit (Good night) Polka. 3. C. Eversman. 
A brilliant sparkling Polka, good fora lesson piece 
or dance. 
Peabody’s Funeral March. 3. D minor, Winner. 
An excellent March, introducing the favorite melo- 
dy “Flee as a bird,” embellished with an elegant lith- 
ographic vignette. 
Fantasie Brillante from Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet. 6. Bb. Ketterer. 
A brilliant, masterly affair, requiring considerable 
power of execution. 
Ein Herz, ein sinn. (One heart one soul). Polka 
Mazurka. 4. C. Strauss. 
A choice Polka Mazourka, in Strauss’s captivating 
style. 


75 


Books. 


WinneEr’s New SCHOOL FOR THE VIOLIN. 75 





ADpREVIATIONS.—-Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &e., 
A amall Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mustc By Mar..—Masic is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cente for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distanee will find the conveyance « saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















